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Lord Byron's Description of the Arnaouts. 


fi Arnaouts, or Albanese, struck me forcibly by their ree 
semblance to the Highlanders of Scotland, in dress, fi- 
gure, and manner of living. Their very mountains seemed 
Caledonian, with a kinder climate. The kilt, though white, the 
spare, active form, their dialect, Celtic in its sound, and their 
hardy habits, all carried me back to Morven. No nation is so 
detested and dreaded by their neighbours as the Albanese: the 
Greeks hardly regard them as Christians, or the Turksas mos 
Jems ; and in fact they are a mixture of both, and sometimes 
neither. Their habits are predatory; all are armed; and the 
red shawled Arnaouts, the Montenegrins, Chimariots, and 
Gegdes are treacherous: the others differ somewhat in garb 
and essentially in character. As far as my own experience 
goes, I can speak favourably. I was attended by two, an infi- 
del and a mussulman, to Constantinople and every other part of 
Turkey which came within my observation; and more faithful 
in peril or indefatigable in service are rarely to be found. The 
infidel was named Basilius, the moslem, Dervish Tahiri; the 
former a man of middle age, and the latter about my own. 
Basili was strictly charged by Ali Pacha in person to attend 
us; and Dervish was one of fifty who accompanied us through 
the forests of Acarnania to the banks of Achelous, and onward 
to Messalunghi, in AStolia. There I took him into my own 
service, and never had occasion to repent it ’till the moment of 


my departure, 
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When in 1810, after the departure of my friend Mr. H, for 
England, I was seized with a severe fever in the Morea, these 
ifien'saved my life-by frightening away my physictan, whose 
throat they threatened to cut if | was not cured within a given 
time. To this consolatory assurance of posthumous retribu- 
tion, and a resolute refusal of Dr. Romanelli’s prescriptions, | 
attributed my recovery. I had left my last remaining English 
servant at Athens; my dragoman was as ill as myself, and my 
poor Arnaouts nursed me with an attentién which would have 
done honour to civilization. 

Basili was extremely gallant amongst his own persuasion, and 
had the greatest veneration for the church, mixed with the 
hte hest contempt of churchmen, whom he cuffed upon occa- 
sion in a most heterodex manner. Yet he never pessed a church 
without crossing himself; and | remember the-risk he ran in 
entering St. Sophia, ia Siambol, because it had once beena 
place ot his worship. On remonstrating with him on his in- 
consistent proceedings, he invariably answered, “ our chareh 
is holy, our priests are thieves ;” and then he crossed himself 
as usual, and boxed the ears of the first “ papas” who refused 
to assist ia any required opesation, as was always found to be 
necessary where a priest had any influence with the Cogia 
Bashi of his village. Indeed a more abandoned. raee of mise 
creants cannot exist than the lower orders of the Greek clergy. 

When preparations were made for my return, my Albanians 
were summoned to receive their pay. Basili took his with an 
awkward show of regret at my intended departure, and. marched 
away to his quarters with his bag of piastres. . L sent for Der- 
vish, but for some time he was not to be found ; at last he en- 
tered, just as Signor Logotheti, father to the ci-devant Anglo- 
consul of Athens, and some other of my Greek acquaintances, 
paid mea visit. Dervish took the money, but ow a sudden 
dashed it tathe ground; and clasping bis hands, which he 
raised to his forehead, rushed out of the room weeping bitterly. 
From that moment to the hour of my embarkation he conti- 
nued his lamentations, and all our eliorts to console him only 
produced this answer, “ He leaves me.” Signor Logotheti, 
who never wept before fur any thing less than the loss of a 
para,* melted ; the padre of the convent, my attcndants, my 
visitors, and [ verily believe that even “ Sterne’s foolish fat 
scallion” would have left her “ fish-kettle,” to sympathize 
with the anaflected and unexpecied sorrow of this barbarian. 

For my own part, when [ remembered that, a short time be- 
fore my departure from England, a noble and most intimate 
associate had excused himself from taking leave of me because 
he had to attend a relation “ to a milliner’s,” I felt no less sure 
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prised than humiliated by the present occurrence and the past 
recollection. 

That Dervish would leavé me with some regret was to be ex- 
pected: when master and man have been scrambling over the 
mountains of a dozen provinces together, they are unwilling to 
separate; but his present feelings, contrasted with his native 
ferocity, improved my opinion of the human heart. I believe 
this almost feudal fidelity is frequent amongst them. One day, 
on our journey over Parnassus, an Englishman in my service 
gave him a push in some dispute about the baggage, which he 
uoluckily mistook for a blow ; he spoke not, but sat down lean~ 
ing his head upon his hands. Foreseeing the consequences, 
we endeavoured to explain away the affront, which produced 
the following answer: “ | have been arobber, | am a soldier ; 
no captuin ever struck me; you are my master, | have eaten 
your bread, but by that bread! (a usual oath). bad it been other- 
wise, I would have stabbed the dog your -servant, and gone te 
the mountains.” So the affair ended, but from that day for- 
ward he never thoroughly forgave the thoughtless fellow who 
insulted him. 

Dervish excelled in the dance of his country, conjectured to 
be aremnant of the ancieut Pyrrhic; be that as it may, itis 
manly, and requires wonderful agility. It is ¥ery distinct from 
the stupid Romaika, the dull round-about of the Greeks, of 
which our Athenian party had so many specimens last winter. 

The Atbanians in general (I do not mean the cultivators of 
the earth in the provinces, who have also that appellation, but 
the mountaineers) have a fine cast of countenance ; and the 
most beautiful women I[ ever beheld, in stature and in features, 
we saw /evelling the road broken down by the torrents between 
Delvinachi and Libochabo. ‘Their manner of walking is truly 
theatrical ; but this strut is probably the effect of the capote, 
or cloak, depending from one shoulder. Their long hair re- 
miads you of the Spartans, and their courage in desultory war- 
fare is unquestionable. ‘Though they have some cavalry 
amongst the Gegdes, 1 never saw a good Arnaout horseman: 
my own preferred the English saddles, which, however, they 
could never keep. But on foot they are not te be subdued by 
fatigue. 














Account of the Ceremony of the Introduction ef Sir Har- 
Jord Jones tothe King of Persia ; with some pleasing 
Anecdotes of the Persians. 
[From Morier’s Travels.] 
T had been decided on the day of our arrival, that the first 
visit was to be paid by the owner of the house in which we 
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lodged, Hajee Mahomed Hossein Khan, ameen-ed-doulah, or 
Jord treasurer: but on the next day the ministcr seemed to 
make some hesitation in according the compliment, and said 
that he rather expected it from the envoy. Sir Harford Jones, 
however immediately obviated the difficulty by representing 
that even among the most uncivilized nations the host pays 
the first attentions to his guest. When this explanation was 
satisfactorily received, the minister came, und with hiw the 
king’s chief poet, and some other officers of state. 

We went through the common routine of compliments and 
presentations. When the poet was introduced to the envoy, 
the conversation turned on poetry and the works of the bard 
himself. He was extolled above the skies; all exclaimed that 
in this age he had not an equal on earth, and some declared 
that he was superior even to Ferdousi, the Homer of their 
country. To all this the author listened with very complacent 
credulity, and at length recited some of his adwired eflusions, 
His genius, however, is paid by something more substantial 
than praise ; for he is a great favourite at court, and, according 
to my Persian informers, receives from the king a yold tomaun 
for every co ; and once indeed secured the remission of 
a large debt due to the king by writing a poem in bis praise. 
Yet the people, from whom the supplies of this munificence 
are drawn, groan whenever they hear that the poet’s muse has 
been productive. Having exhausted the topics of the wea- 
ther, and the relative temperature and air of Teheran, Ispaban, 
and Shiraz, our host took his leave, telling us that the bouse 
was our own,a common compliment of the east. In the even- 
ing theenvoy went to a conference with him, and settled some 
points of importance in the negociation. The ceremonial of 
the envoy’s presentation to the king on the following day was 
then arranged ; and it was agreed that the audience should be 
exactly the same as that given to ambassadors at Constantino- 
ple. 

On the morrow accordingly we made every preparation of 
form for our introduction ; and each appeared in green slip- 
pers with high heels, and red cloth stockings, the court dress 
always worn before the king of Persia. Early in the morning 
we received a message desiring us to be in readiness. At about 
twelve o'clock we proceeded to the palace. The presents for 
the king were laid out on a piece of white satin over a gold 
dish. It consisted of his Britannic majesty’s picture set round 
with diamonds; a diamond of sixty-one carats valued at twenty 
thousand pounds: a small box, on the lid of which Windsor 
Castle was carved in ivory ; a box made from the oak of the 
Victory, with the battle of Trafalgar in ivory; and a small 
blood-stone Mosaic box for opium. ‘The king’s letter (which 
was mounted in a highly ornamented blue morocco box, and 
covered 
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covered with a case of white satin, and an elegant net) was 
also laid on a piece of white satin. The envoy carried the let- 
ter,and | the presents. When we went forwards to place them 
in the takht-e-ravan (the litter), and again, when the procession 
advanced, the trumpet sounded “ God save the king.” 
The order of the procession was as follows ; 
Officers of the king of Persia, 
Led horses belonging to the envoy, 
Native officers of cavalry, swords drawn, 
The trumpeter, 
Four troopers, 
The takht-e-ravan, 
Goard of native cavalry, swords drawn, 
Persian officers of the envoy’s household, in scarlet and gold, 
dismounted, 
The envoy, 
The secretary and gentlemen of the mission, 
Guard of native cavalry under Cornet Willock, with drawn 
swords, colours displayed, servants, &c, 


The procession proceeded through miserable streets, which 
were crowded by the curious, until we came to the large mai- 
dan, at the entrance of which were chained a lion and a bear. 
it then turned to the right, and, crossing over a bridge, en- 
tered into the ark or fortified palace of the king, the building 
which contains every part of the royal household. Here the 
envoy, as a mark of respect to the king of Persia, ordered the 
guard to sheath sworcs. ‘There were troops on both sides, and 
cannon in several parts, and when we reached the first court, 
two very thick lines of soldiers were ranged to form an avenue 
for us. They were disciplined and dressed something after our 
manner, and went through their exercise as we passed. About 
thirty paces from the im perial gate the takht-e-ravan stopped : 
we then dismounted, and the envoy and I advancing uncovered 
to it, took out the king’s letter, and the dish of presents. We 
proceeded through dark passages, until we came toa small 
room, where were scated Norooz Khan (arelation of the royal 
family, and ash agassi, or- master of the ceremonies) and Maho- 
med Hlussein Khan Mervee, a favourite of the king, and a 
deputy lord chamberlain, with other noblemen, who were Wait- 

ig to entertain us. Our presentation was to take place in the 
Solost khoneh, or private hall of audience, for it was then the 
Ashooreh of the month of Moharrem, a time of mourning, 
when all matters of ceremony or of business are suspended at 
court: the king of Persia therefore paid a signal respect to his 
Britannic majesty, in fixing the audience of his envoy so im- 
me- 
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mediately after his arrival, and more particularly at a season 
when public affairs are so generally intermitted. 

After we had sat here about half. an bour, smoked, and drank 
coffee, the master of the ceremonies informed us that the king 
was ready, and we proceeded again. We entered the great 
court of the Dewan Khoneh, (the hall of public audience) on 
all sides of which stood officers of the household, and in the 
centre walk were files of the new-raised troops, disciplined af- 
ter the European manner, who went through the platoon as we 
passed, while the little Persian drummers beat their drums, 
The line presented arms to the envoy, and the officers saluted. 
In the middle of the Dewan Khoneh was the famous throne 
built at Yezd of the marble of the place, on which the king 
sits in public, but to which we did not approach sufficiently near 
for any accurate observation. We ascended two steps on the 
left, and then passed under arched ways into another spacious 
court filled in the same manner; but the men were mostly sit- 
ting down, and did not rise as we approached. We crossed 
the centre of this court, and came to asmall and mean door, 
which led us through a dark and intricate passage. When we 
were arrived at the end of it we found a doorstill more wretched, 
and worse indeed than that of any English stable. Here No- 
rooz Khan paused, and marshaled us in order: the envoy, first, 
with the king’s letter; I followed next with the presents, and 
then at the distance of a few paces the rest of the gentlemen. 
The door was opened, and we were ushered into a court laid 
out in canals and playing fountains, and at intervals lined by 
men richly dressed, who were all the grandees of the kingdom. 
= the extremity of a room, open in front by large windows, 

sthe king in person. When we were opposite to him, the 
anente of the ceremonies stopped, and we all made low bows; 
we approached most slowly again, and at another angle stop- 
ped and bowed again. Then we were takenimmediaiely front- 
ing the king, where again we bowed most profoundly, Our 
conductor then said aloud, 


© Most mighty monarch, director of the world. 


“ Sir Harford Jones, baronet, embassador from your majes- 
ty’s brother, the king of England, having brought a letter and 
some presents, requests to approach the dust of your majesty’s 
feet: (Hag paee mobarek bushed, \iterally,) that: the dust of 
your feet may be fortunate.” 

The king from the room said, ina loud voice, “ khoshamedeed, 
you are welcome.” We then took off our slippers, and went 
into the royal presence. W ‘hen we were entered, the envoy 
walked up towards the throne with the letter ; Mirza Sheffeea, 
the prime minister, met him half way, and taking it from him, 
carried it up, and placed it before the king: he then came 
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back, and received the presents from my hands, and Jaid them 
in the same place. ‘The envoy then commenced a written 
speech to the king in English, which at first startled his majesty, 
but seemed to please him much, as soon as Jaffer Ali Khan, 
the English resident at Shiraz, came forward and read it in 
Persian. The original was as follows : 


“ May it please your majesty, 


“ The king my master, willing to renew and strengthen 
those ties of friendship and alliance which subsisted between 
the kings of Persia and of England, has deputed me to the 
foot of your majesty’s throne, with the expression of these his 
royal wishes and intentions, 

“ To have been charged with sucha commission, I shall al- 
ways consider as the most distinguished and honourable event 
of my life; and, when I thus deliver to your majesty the letter 
of my most gracious and royal master, ‘I feel confident in being 
honoured with your majesty’s protection and favour. 

“ May the Great: Disposer of all Events grant your majesty 
an increase of honour and prosperity, and may the friendship 
aad interests of England and Persia henceforward become in- 
separable !” 

The king then answered in return, that the states had been 
long allied, and he hoped thatthe friendship would increase 
daily this the prime minister explained. The king then said, 
“ How does the king. of England, my brother? damaughist 
chauk est 2 How is his health?” He then asked, if.this were 
the son of the former king, with whose subjects he had had 
communications, and when he was told that the same king was 
still reigning, he exclaimed, “ the French have told lies in that 
also!” (For they had spread the report that the king of Eng- 
land was dead.) The eavoy was then conducted to a gilt and 
painted chair placed for him, an honour never paid before to 
any mission. I stood on his right; Jaffer Ali Khan on hisleft; 
Muza Sheffeea, the prime minister, next to me; Hajee Maho- 
ined Hossein Khan, the ameen-ed doulah,and Miraz Reza Kooli, 
another of the ministers, succeeded; and the master of the 
cerewonies closed the line. The other gentlemen stood in a 
row behind. The king informed the envoy that the choice 
which his brother the king of England had made of him as a 
minister in Persia, was agreeable and acceptable to him; be 
then inquired about the envoy’s journey, and asked some very 
familiar aud affable questions. The gentlemen of the mission 
were then separately introduced by their names and situations ; 
the king said “* khosh amedeed.” and we made very low bows. 
We returned with nearly the same ceremonies as we entered 
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the palace, except that in the outer court, the envoy was fure 
ther honoured with a salute from three pieces of cannon. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





Account of the Attempt of seventy-two, Prisoners at 
Lyons to make their Escape from the Guillotine. 


{From Miss Plamptre’s Narrative of her Residence in France.] 
(Concluded from Page 389.) 
WN ONTELLIER, a notary, was one to whom the means of 


escape was offered. “ [thank you,” said he to him who 
offered it, “ but I will tell’ you as a secret, that L have been mis- 
taken for my brother, who has fled the country. Of this the 
judges have been informed ; they are convinced of their wis. 
take, and to-morrow morning [ shall be set at liberty. [ would 
not therefore hazard the danger of being proscribed by an:at- 
tempt to escape.” Alas! how deceitful was the vision he had 
formed to himself! At noon the next day Montellier was no 
more. 

The ci-devant baron de Chaffoy, a man still in the flower 
of his age, was also instructed in the way of escape that was 
opened. “ No,” he answered, “ life has nothing now to offet 
which can make it worth my acceptance; all my ties in this 
world are broken. I have felt the sentiments of affection as 
strongly as any one; they never contributed to my happiness. 
I had an annmal income of thirty thousand livres, 1 have lost it 
all. My father has been guillotined; it was a fate he little 
merited. I do not believe that I merit it myself, yet I shall 
submit to it.” 

The fate of the fifteen who fled was not entirely similar ; and 
the escape of the rest was prevented by the imprudence of one 
of them. The last of the fifteen, who, at quitting the cave, 
was, according to the plan arranged, privately to apprize fifteen 
others, instead of doing so, cried aloud, “ The passage is open ; 
let him that can, escape.” This excited a great movement among 
the prisoners: they arose in an instant, doubting whether what 
they heard could be trne, or whether he who had uttered these 
words was not mad. The noise they made alarined the senti- 
nel without; he called to the turnkeys; they hastened imme- 
diately to the cave, perceived what bad been done, and, closing 
up the door by which the prisoners had escaped, placed a strong 
guard before it. Nesple, who had excited this movement, was, 
with three others, retaken and executed. . 
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Another of the fugitives took refuge in the house of a friend, 
in an obscure street near the "Change, who consented to con- 
cealhim. Almost at the instant -of his entering, a party of 
those who had: been sent in pursuit of the prisoners, came into 
the house to make a search there. The fugitive, however, was 
so well concealed that he was not discovered ; but the inquisi- 
tors finding the picture of a priest in the house, were angry, 
and ran their|bayonets through it. The master of the house 
remonstrated, saying, that the priest was ‘his brother. The 
soldiers, to punish him, carried him away with them, and or- 
dered the seals to be put upon the house. ‘The fugitive, left 
alone, came:forth from his. hiding-place ; and, frightened lest 
he should perish for want of food, uttered many cries and deep 
groaus. An old woman, wholived at the next door, heard them ; 
and knowing that the house had been just shut up, was alarmed 
in-her turn, thinking that it was a spirit; she ran in‘ haste to 
the-section, and assured them that she had heard a spirit walk- 
jng about the house; and turning every thing ‘topsy-turvy. 
Guards were sent again to search, the fugitive was found, brought 
back, and guillotined. 

It. was not thus with Porral, the original author of the-plan. 
He was the first that came forth from the cave. ‘As he passetl 
the sentinel in the court, “’My good friend,” said ‘he,’ it 
rains and snows very hard ;:were [ in your place, I would nat 
remain out éf doors in such villainous weather, but would .go 
ito the‘ fire in the guard-reom.” The-sentivel thadked him, and 
following his advice, the coast was left more clear for the pri- 
soners. ‘Porral took refuge in the house of one who was con- 
‘sidered asa good patriot. ‘A party of the commissaries,en- 
tered, and related the abominable escape of a number of the 
rascals. destined to be.guillotined that morning. “Porral put a 
good face upon the mutter, and swore at the rascals with them ; 
not forgetting to belabour also the gaolers, who did not look 
better-after their prey. The commissaries after a while retired, 
and: Porral then began to think of making his way out of the 
city as fast as possible. When he arrived at the Place Belle- 
cour, he found parties of the gendarmerie dispersed every 
where. Porral went into a house, and making known who he 
Was, entreated an asylum. The inhabitants were.women, timid 
to excess ; but the desire of saving an innocent person rendered 
them courageous. They conducted him intoa garret,and con- 
cealed him behind some planks standing up ina corner. The 
gens-d’armes arrived ; they searched the house ;. they came 


‘into the garret where Porral was concealed. _Here they found 


alarge cask, the top of which was fastened down with a pad- 
lock. They asked for the key : the women had not gotip abont 
them, and went down stairs for it. While they were gone, one 
of the gens-d’armes leaned against the planks, while a second 
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said, “ "Twould be droll enough if we were to find one of the 
fugitives in this cask.” “ More likely plate or money,” saysa 
third, “ for it seems devilish heavy.” ‘Tae key at length arri 
ved; the cask was unlocked, and was found to be full of sult. 
The gens-d’armmes swore at the disappointment, visited the roof 
of the house, and retired. 1a the evening, Porral dressed in 
woman’s clothes, with a basket on his head, and another on his 
arm, passed the bridge of La Guillotiere, and quitied the city, 

Gabriel, another of the fugitives, concealed hinself among 
some bushes in the marshes of the Travaux Perache. The 
suow fell; he was almost covered withit. I[ntheevening, when 
he would have quitted his inhospitable lodging, his feet and 
hands were so benumbed that be could not use them: he 
seemed to have escaped the guillotine but to be frozen todeath, 
By a great effort, however, he contrived to:disengage himself 
from the bushes ; and rolling himself well in the snow, he 
found warmth and life begin to return to his limbs: at last 
they so far recovered, that he was able to walk, and got away 
from the city into a place of ,safety, 

The young Couchoux, who was one of the five that had 
opened the way for escape, made choice of his father, near 
eighty years old, as one of the fifteen: but the poor old man’s 
legs were swelled and full of ulcers... “ Fly, my son,” said he, 
“ of thou hast the opportunity; fly, this instant; 1 command 
it thee as an act of duty ; but itis impossible that [ should fly 
with theé. I have lived long enough; my troubles will soon 
be finished ; and death will be deprived of its, sting if. I can 
know that thou art in safety.” His son assured him, that he 
would not quit the prison without him, and that his persisting 
in his refusal would oaly end iu the destruction of both. The 
father, overcome by his dutiful affection, yielded, and, supported 
by his son, made his way to the bottom of the staircase ; but 
to ascend it was out of his power; he could just drag his legs 
along the ground, but to lift them up was impossible. His son, 
though low in stature and not strong, took him up in his arms; 
the desire of saving his father gave him strength, and he car- 
ried him to the top of the stairs. His filial picty was rewarded, 
and both escaped. 








—_— Ce ee —S— 


Anecdotes of the Torture and Murder of Captain Wright. 


[From the Mass of Notes, annexed by the Rev. C. Colton, A. M. 
Cantab Collegii Regalis Socius, to his Volume entitled Ilypocrisy, 
a Satire, in three Bouks.” Book the First, Tiverton, printed 1812.] 


Shall relate two stories, of which I am reminded by this 
melancholy subject; 1 shall give thew just as I heard them; 
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I have great reason to think them true, and as when connected 
they throw a glimmering light on a very dark affair, I shall 
make no apology for their insertion. 

An English gentleman, who had been resident for many 
years in a very respectable situation at Petersburgh, who has 
married a Russian Ia udy, and who now resides in “that capital, 
tuld me as follows. Some little time before the condemnation, 
or rather judicial assassination of Palm, the bookseller, at Nu- 
remberg, a French gentleman suddenly arrived at Petersburgh. 
Jt was observed that he made anxious enquiries if there was 
any vessel in the Neva, about to sail for England ; and that he 
heard with visible marks of consternation, that it was probable 
many days would elapse, before a vessel bound for England 
would sail. Before that event took place, this gentleman dis- 
appeared, in as suddena manner as he had arrived. It was 

confidently reported at Petersburgh that the French govern- 
ment had got possession of his person, and that he was recon- 
ducted, under a strong escort, to Paris. He has not since been 
heard of. ‘The account he gave of himself to one or two con- 
fidential personsin Petersburgh was this: 

He said he was a notary public at Paris; that he was walk- 
ing home one evening, when the waiter of a certain hotel beg- 
ved him instantly to attend one of his guests, who was at the 
point of death. He followed, and was ushered into a room 
where sat a gentleman in the greatest apparent agony of mind 
and body ; who, after the waiter had retired, thus addressed 
him—poiuting to a bag of money on the table—* that,” said 
he, is your’s: itis the price of blood; but transcribe faith- 
fully what I shall relate to you, and make it public the moment 
vou are out of the power of France. lama phy sician, and 
I received yesterday, an order (sig goed alleyrand) to repair im- 
mediately to the prison of the ‘emple. 1 obeyed—I was then 
conducted into one of the dungeons of that prison, to super- 
intend the infliction of torture on one of the prisoners. [have 
neither strength nor time to detail the particulars of that horrid 
sight ; suffice to say, that the prisoner bore his sufferings with 
the most uoshbaken fortitu le. Ile twice began to speak, when 
1 was immediately hurried into anothe: apereanet: [tappeared 
that his communications were not satisfactory, as L was recoli- 
ducted into the dungeon, and the tortures were resumed. 
Twice I interfered, and announced to them that the sufferer 
could bezr no more: the second time I was attended to, and 
the torture was suspended. I took a slight refreshment, re- 
ceived a hint to be silent, and was ordered to attend again to- 
day, precisely at the same hour. This day the prisoner was, if 
possible, more tirus; not a word escaped his tips; and notwith- 
standing my remonstrances, the toriure was carried to such a 
length that [ suspect the prisoner has not long to live. Lam 
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convinced from his air, manner, and appearance, that the pri+ 
soner was.an Englishman. After this, the sum of money on 
the table was put into my hands, and. was interrogated closely 
if. the transactions of yesterday had been suffered to escape my 
lips. I partook. of some refreshment again in the refectory, 
and in less. than one hour afterwards, I felt that [ had taken 
paison.” Here the pliysician’s strength and voice began to 
fail him ; and he expived in the course of the night. But the 
notary continued his narration, by adding that he by po means 
found himself at ease in the possession of sodangerousa secret, 
and that his fears were not diminished by discovering that the 
police officers had been at his house, and that it was known that 
he had attended on the last moments of the physician. On 
this,.he fled to Nuremberg, and communicated the whole affair 
to Palm. Not thinking himself safe at Nuremberg, after the 
conimencement of the prosecution of Palm, he fled to the 
capital of Russia, intending as.svon as possible to sail for Eng- 
gland. Unfortunately the last part of his. plan he was not able 
tocarry into execution. ‘There is every reason to believe the 
poor notary was shortly afterwards obliged to perform a much 
longer journey. 

This circumstance will account for the seizure of Palm’s 
papers, and also for the precipitancy with which his trial and 
execution were conducted. 

What follows willcorroborate what has been advanced above, 
end | have reason tothink there isnodoubt of itstruth, When 
Captain Wright was taken prisoner, two young English gen- 
tlemen were taken with hiur ; ove of them was a Mr. Mansel, 
ason of the present bishop of Bristol. These two gentlemen 
were confined for a long period together in the same apartment 
of the prison, but a room immediately over them, and insulated 
from their’s, was allotted to Captain Wright. However, with 
great difficulty, a small perforation through the solid flooring 
was effected; by meaus of which, aconversation might at times 
be carried on, between Captain Wright, and his two compa- 
pions in captivity. 

Captain W. had always used the language of hope and con- 
sOlation : but one morning he informed them that he now per- 
ceived that he was in the hands of a merciless enemy ; that 
the severest tortures had already been inflicted on him ; and 
that he was in hourly expectation of death. “ But,” cont- 
nued he, “ one thing [ must caution you never to belicve of 
me, and if you return to England, peremptorily todeny. You 
will shortly be informed that I have destroyed myself. If I 
know any thing of my own heart, I think | have sufficient for- 
titude to bear my sufferings, aided by that firm dependance on 
God, which will render such a crime, under any circumstances, 
aud T dread the worst, inn possible,” 

Soon 
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Soon after this conversation, it happened as he had foretoid. 
Mr. Mansel and his companion were informed by the jailor, 
that their captain had put a period to his existence. After this 
event, they were immediately removed to the fortress of Va- 
lenciennes. From that place these two young gentlemen at- 
tempted their escape; the enterprise was conducted) with sin- 
gular talent and intrepidity, and was crowned with the success 
it deserved. 











The History of Julius Casar’s Invasion of Britain. 


{From the Rev. Peter Roberts's Translation of the Welsh Chronicle 
of the Kings of Britain, attributed to Tysilio.] 


T this time Julius Caesar, the Roman emperor, carried on 
4% a victorious war against various countries, and having 
conquered Gaul, and from thence, “ when he was, on the 
coast of the sea of Ruten,” seen Britain, “ towards the west,” 
he made enquiries as to the opposite country and its inhabi- 
tants. And when he received the information as to both; this 
nation, said he,is of the same originas we Romans; both are 
of the ‘Trojan race; for we are derived from /neas, who set- 
tled in Rome, and whose great grandson Brutus, settled in Bri- 
tain. As Brutus subdued the country, I imagine it will not be 
a hard task to me to make it subject to the senate of Rome, 
since they inhabit an island, and know nothing of war or arms. 
Accordingly he then sent a message to Caswailon, requiring a 
peaceable submission of Britain to Rome, and the payment of 
a tribute, to prevent the shedding of the blood of those who 
were allied by their descent from theit common aucestor 
Priam. 

Caswallon, indignant at such a message, “ peremptorily re- 
fused to comply with it, and wished him to know that, as Brutus 
and his family had from country to country come and settled 
in Britain to avoid slavery, and found freedom here; so there- 
fore they would now maiutain it against all who should attempt 
to violate it.” Caswallon therefore wrote as follows : 

** Caswallon to Cesar, the Roman general: Be it known to 
you, that f am astonished in learning that the excessive ava- 
rice of the Romans cannot even suffer the inhabitants of an 
island, remote as this, and surrounded by a perilous sea, to 
live in peace ; but would levy a tribute on us, who have hitherto 
lived iu freedom. Casar, it is the more disgraceful to youre 
self, as we acknowledge in Alneas, a common ancestor. Lay 
then aside your thoughts of enslaving us. Be assured that, in 
defeace of our freedom and our country, we will maintain the 
con- 
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contest ’till death, rather than suffer you to oppress Britain, if 
as you announce to us, you should come hither.” 

Cesar, as soon as possible after he had read the answer of 
Caswallon, prepared his ships, set sail, and came to the conflu- 
ence of the Thames, near which he landed. And Caswallon 
to oppose him, came attended by Nyniaw, his brother ; Avarwy, 
his nephew, and earl of London ; Teneuvan, earl of Cornwall ; 
Caradoc, king of Albany; Gwerthhaed, king of Gwynedd, 
(North Wales;) Rhuddhael, king of Dyfed, (South Wales ;) 
and Beli, the master of the palace, and all their forces. When 
they reached the castle of Doral, they found the enemy en- 
camped on the shore. An immediate attack was resolved on, 
and the carnage was great on both sides. Nyniaw, having en- 
countered Caesar himself, “ rejoiced in the opportunity of en- 
gaging with one of whose fame he had heard so much,” and 
“Cesar enraged by the length of the conflict,” aimed with 
all his might at the head of Nyniaw a blow, which Nyniaw re- 
ceived on his shield ; and the sword stuck so fast in the shield, 
that in the drift of the combat Casar could not disengage it. 
When Nyniaw was possessed of this sword, none could with- 
stand him ; and having met with Labienus, an officer of rank, 
he slew him. In this battle the greater part of the Romans 
were slain, “ so that one might have walked over the carcasses 
for 30 land-lengths without touching the ground.” Cwsar him- 
self fled with disgrace, and with much difficulty; and when 
the people of Gaul heard it reported, that he had suffered a de- 
feat, they rose against him in the hope of shaking off his 
power, and expelling him; for they had heard that the ships of 
Caswallon were pursuing him. But Caesar, by distributing a 
profusion of money amongst the chiefs, and liberating all the 
captives, prevailed on the Gauls to remain quiet. 

Caswallon after the victory returned to London, and with 
him his associated chieftains, in order to give thanks to the gods 
for their success. On the fifteenth day following, Nyniaw died 
of the wound in his head, and was buried near the northern 
gate, and with him the sword, which was called the ruddy 
death, because the wound made by it was mortal. At this 
time Casar began to build the fort of Odina, lest the Gauls 
should a second time repel him. 

Two years after this event, the fort being now built, Caesar 
collected a force with the intention of avenging himself for 
his repulse from Britain ; and Caswallon, apprised of it, set iron 
stakes of the thickness of a man’s thigh, in the channel of the 
‘Phames, so that Caesar’s ships striking unawares upon them, 
sunk ; and thousands of the mev were drowned. ‘Those, who 
could gain the land, were attacked vigorously by Caswallon at 
the head of all: the British youth, and after a hard battle were 
overcome, aud Cwesar, compelled to fly, returned to the Wash 
of 
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of Moran, and from thence to the fort of Odina, which he had 
built through precaution. 

Caswallon, after his victory, invited all the chiefs to London, 
where he celebrated it with sacrifices to the gods, and sump- 
{uous feasts. Thirty-two thousand animals of various kinds 
were slaughiered on the occasion, “ and a part of these having 
been offered to the gods, the remainder was eaten, and consti- 
tuted the feast. Such was the custom of those times.” The 
fest'vities continued night and day; and were heightened by 
sports and pastimes. In the course of these it chanced that 
Hirlas, nephew to the king, having engaged Cyhelin, the ne- 
phew of Avarwy, in tilting, slew him. This circumstance threw 
the whole court into confusion. The king himself was enraged, 
and insisted that Cyhelin should be tried by his own court, 
But Avarwy, fearing how the king might decide, opposed it, 
alledging that London was the proper place of trial for any of- 
fence committed on the island, and te this he would consent. 
The king however was determined to have Cyhelin in his own 
power, and Avarwy aware of his intent, left the court, and with- 
drew to his own territory, taking Cyhelin with him. 

When Caswallon was informed of this proceeding, he  com- 
plained loudly to the remaining chiefs, that Avarwy should 
without permission have left his court, and taken the murderer 
of his nephew with him, and” set out at the head of his troops 
to ravage his territory. Avarwy, thus attacked, solicited an 
accommodation with the king, but it was in vain. His next 
object therefore was to resist Caswallon, and for this purpose 
he sent to intreat Caesar to come to his assistance, promising at 
the same time his aid to Cesar to subdue the island. Butas 
Cesar and his council did not think fit to come to Britain on 
the mere professions of Avarwy ; this prince sent Cynan, his 
son, and S52 sons of chieftains as hostages. Cesar therefore 
prepared his ships, and came and landed at the port of Rwy- 
don, where he was received by Avarwy with great respect. 

[Caswallon was surrounded by the Romans, says the history, 
and unable to bear the sufferings of famine, made his peace, 
by means of Avarwy, who, “ though he bad promised his as- 
sistance for reducing the island, did not mean its destruction.” 
Many things render this history credible. ‘That Caesar was con- 
sidered as having turned his baci: to the Britons, the verses of 
Lucan witness: and that his own account of transactions on 
the island is confused, is certain; though we should not adopt 
the language of Suetonius, who says, Conmentarios suos parvum 
integra fide composuisse ; bis Commentaries were written with lit- 
tle auention to truth. 





Does not this history strengthen the observation that divi- 
sions among its chiefs have always been the ruia of Britain? 
What was the state of manufactures and knowledge at that 
9 time, 
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time, when the Britons were able to form and employ irén 
stakes, so strong and massy, as to be capable of wrecking Cee. 
sar’s véssels 7] 





WAITERS. 

“ They have no gratitude or sa’pence, 

1? x ° J . ’ ” 

lo thank the folks who give them ha’pence. 
Swirt. 





T taverns, coffee-houses, &c. these fellows become noxious 
animals, from their inattention to their master’s customers, 
who present them with only a proper voluntary gift on payment 
of the dinner bill. This arises from the profuseness of a setiof 
coxcombs possessing a temporary flow of cash, who dashingly 
fling their silver to John the waiter, which enables him to dress 
better than many of those he attends.upon. The impudence 
of one of these servitors, exhibited at a house in the Strand, 
to a respectable man, (whose practice was to give the knavea 
groat), will scarcely be credited. It is an old and stubborn 
fact, butit may be new to some of my readers:—The gentle- 
man alluded to, after staying a veyy unreasonable time for what 
he had ordered, cailed out, “ Richard, are my cutlets ready?” 
“ No, Sir,” was the saucy reply, “ but 1 perceiye your chaps 
are.” Some of those attendanis.are not so deficient in grati- 
tude as in the quick attention indispensably necessary when the 
imperious calls of hunger are to be obeyed. Ben Jonson, in 
his Tavern Academy, says, 
« Let the drawers be ready with wine and fresh glasses ; 
Let the waiters have eyes, thougl their tongues must be ty’d.” 


A ludicrous circumstance occurred a few years ago ; A young 
fellow, who was a waiter at a chop-house, in Holborn, actually 
obtained.a wife with money, by representing that he had a 
place in the Victualling Office ! 

After all, how are these ‘ Knights of the Napkin’ to sup- 
port their girlsand their gigs, if all their masters customers were 
so stingy as to give them only penurious pence, trampery two- 
penny half-penny donations? 





--—-+ ~ 


MOHAMMEDAN PIETY. 


T was not uncommon, says La Brocquiere,. for those who 
had beheld the boly shrine at Mecca, to have their eyes 
voluntarily thrust out, because they said after what they bad 
just seen, the world could no longer offer them any thing worth 


looking at. 
6 GOLD 
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S some labourers were cleansing the ground, neat Colyton, 
in Devonshire, they found a few gold coins, or medals, of 
Edward ILI. and Henry ; they are rose nobles of Edward III. 
in perfect preservation ; on the obverse the king standing erect 
in a ship, holding a sword in his right haod, and a shield quar- 
tered with the arms of England and France on the left, and 
this inscription, “ Edward Dei gra. rex Angl. Frene. D. N.S, 
and B.” on the reverse lion and crown, and fleur de lis alter- 
nate, under the outline of an expanded rose; the sun in the 
centre ; au angel also was found (perfect). 
Rapin, full of inaccuracy on other occasions, is equally so in 
his account of these coins. 





APRIL FOOLS. 


HE name and origin of this custom was probably the fol- 

lowing: our year formerly began, as to some purposes and 
in some respects, on the 25th of March, which was supposed 
to be the incarnation of our Lord; and’ it is certain that the 
commencement of the new year, at whatever time that was 
supposed to be, was always esteemed a high festival, and that 
both among the ancient Romans and with us. Now great fes- 
tivals were usually attended with an octave, that is, they were 
wont to continue eight days, whereof the first andthe last were 
the principal; and the Ist of April is the octave of the 25th 
of March, and the close or ending, consequenily, of that feast, 
which was both the festival of the annunciation and of the 
commencement of ‘the new year. From hence, probably, it 
became a day of extraordinary mirth and festivity, especially 
among the lower sort, who a:e apt to pervert and make a bad 
use of institutions which at first might be very laudable in 
themselves. 





A QUESTION, by T. C—B. 


UPPOSE a cone, when lying on its slant side, on a horizon- 

tal plane, be rolled round its vertex as a centre, and in two 

revolutions of its base to describe a circle, the area of which is 
12.5664. Required the solidity of the cone. 


Vol. 52. SR Answer, 
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Answer, by H. B——B, to }. Sansam’s Charade, inserted February 3. 


y= parts, combia’d in order true, 
Bring WANTAGE, Sir, in Berks, to view. 


(<3 _Similar answers have been received from T. C———B; J. H. Bur- 
gess, Glastonbury; R. Passmore, Sherwell; E. D. A. J. Postlethwaite, of 
the royal marines; J. Jane, North Cadbury ; Harriet Bowsher, Biandford; 
J. W.of Charmouth ; G. Couch, St. German’s; J. Martin, «xeter; J. M. 
Carveth, London; J. Strike, near Launceston; S.H. H_ Welstord, Credi- 
ton; }- Davey, of St. Ewe; W. Bailey, Bridgewater; R. Gidley, of Dean 
Prior; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate ; J. Newland, of Holbetun academy ; 
Walters Bickham, Spring Gardens, near Ashburton; W. Terry, Plymouth; 
S. Dyer, St. Enoder; R. Gidley, Dean Prior; T. Gerrans, Probus; and 
B. Belcher, and J. Ryan, of Stonehouse, 





Answer, by G. Couch, of St. German’s, to T. Byrt’s Rebus, inserted the 10th 
of February. 


| ae ae Sir, if I judge true, 


Will bring your meaning clear to view. 


+*+ We have received the like answer from R. Passmore, of Sherwell; 
J. Davey, St. Ewe; and W. C, Trefiry. 





Answer, by J. Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines, to B, Belcher’s Rebus, 
inserted February 24. 


NLESS you’ve CASH to buy your meat, 
You’il seldom have a bit to eat. 





*t* Similar answers have been received from T. C- B; J. Davey, of 
St. Ewe; J. Newland, of Holbeton academy ; H—B—B; R. Gidley, Dean 
Prior; TI. Gerrans, Probus; and T. Sherwill, at Piymptton school. 








4 CHARADE, by F. Grant, of Smithaleigh. 


pass of the human frame obtain, 
And join a fish unto the same: 
The parts connected make appear 
An humble posture I declare. 





4n ANAGRAM, by F. Davey, of St. Ewe 


i wr of trap aright transpose ; 

A slip of wood you’)! next disclose ; 
Again trauspose, its very clear, 

You’!] find a noise you often hear ; 

Again, ye gents. transpose aright, 

Then an excuse will come in sight. 





cooroce COO 2006 COGS COB ORR 0ORD 


A correspondent wishes to see a good account of Ethelred II. king of 
England, inserted in the Entertainer, and hopes an article will soon be trans. 
mitted for that purpose. 

"+* Postage of leiters is expected to be paid. 
6 POETRY. 
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hy and tempests now no more 
How] around with dreadful roar. 
Varied music hails the morn, 

Flora’s tribe the fields adorn, 

All is blithsome, all is gay, 

Welcome harmony and May. 


Now the rural shepherds sing, 
Transport wakes the muse’s strin 
Verdure clothes the rising hills, 
Beauty wanton pleasure fills. 

Joy supports the lengthen’d sn 
Hail thou soul-enliv’ning May 


By the river’s sparkling tide, 
By the mountain’s clefted side, 
Or along the grassy plain 

Where I walk, the echoing strain 
Bids me join the thankfui lay, 
And adore the god of May. 


Now the orchards, full in bloom, 
Send around a rich perfume; 
Flow’rs on flow’rs in pride appear, 
And with odours fill the air; 

Not Arabia’s gales conve 

Sweets that equal rosy May. 


When Aurora gilds the morn, 
Blushing nature to adorn; 

When bright Sol in glory gleams, 
And emits his noon-tide beams ; 
When he ends the joy ful day, 
Still we bless delightful May. 


How the landscape charms the sight, 
Feeds the soul with sweet delight! 
Hark! I hear the cuckou sing 
Welcome to the lovely spring ; 

Pour his tributary lay 

To the beauteous month of May. 


Fragrant woodbines scent the grove, 
Sacred to the voice of love; 

In the cool, sequester’d glade 

Strephon greets the lovely maid 5 

Delia sings the hours away, 4 

And welcomes love, and welcomes May. 


Coldridge, May 1, 18126 
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HALF AN HOUR BEFORE DINNER. 


Ho. sad it is to sit and pine, 

The long HALF HOUR before we dine! 
Upon our watches oft to look, 

‘Then wonder at the clock and cook; 

To cast, as long as we are able, 
Desponding looks across the table; 
*Till, at last, starting from our chair, 
We seize a fork in mute despair. 

Then raise a knife, or poise a plate, 

And strive to laugh, in spite of fate! 
But laughter forc’d svon flies the room, 
And leaves it in its former gloom: 
Silence prevails—there seems no hope— 
Who with the FIDGETS e’er could cope? 


Ah! who, as hunger grows still stronger, 
The horrors of suspence can tell? 

What stomach can hold out, Sir, longer ? 
Asa last effort, pull the bell! 


But, lo! the dinner now appears, 

The object of our hopes and fears, 
The end of all our pain; 

For all our troubles past no matter, 

While glasses ring, and dishes clatter, 
Weare ourselves again. 


HALF AN HOUR AFTER DINNER, 


HE table-cloth is now remov’d, 
And every guest has got his glass; 

The hour by social comfort lov’d— 
How swift its chearful moments pass! 


Tho’ surly winter then may reign, 
As round the fire each draws his chair, 
Old Time may shake his scythe in vain, 
The door is shut against ** dull care.” 


No bus’ness now molests our joys; 
The lawyer now forgets his brief, 

From wrangling courts, and vulgar ncise, 
Secking the fire-side’s sweet relief. 


Mirth and good humour now prevail, 
And nuts and jokes are crack’d in turn; 

While laughter hails each trick and tale, 
And rvuasted chesnuts bounce and burn. 


Then ev’ry thing that’s said and done 
Seems in our eyes a happy hit; 

W hile grey-beards smile at school-boy fun, 
Good humour does as well as wit. 


In that sweet hour of genuine bliss, 
Fair seems each daughter, dear each wife; 
Ah! who, that has a heart, would miss 
“‘Lhose liveliest charities of hife ? 


Grant me but this, ye pow’rs divine! 

I'd envy not the rich or great: 
The social hearth’s delights be mine— 
Let them enjoy their wealth and state. 
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